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EDITORIAL. 


Every time we have occasion to compare the work of different 
libraries or to obtain exact information about certain of their 
activities we wish once more that some standardised form and 
method could be generally adopted for statistics. We would like 
to see the Library Association take up this matter, which is at 
least as necessary as the Standardisation of Accounts. The L.A. 
Outline for Annual Statements is very useful, but it does not go far 
enough. Not only should it be decided what information should be 
presented ; it should be laid down exactly what should be included 
under the different headings. The most necessary definition is 
what shall be embraced and excluded under the heading “ fiction.” 
Some librarians, rightly or wrongly (personally we think wrongly, 
because it leads to confusion and ambiguity) classify (as literature, 
or according to subject matter) and count as “non fiction” a 
varying proportion of the novels issued. Consequently, they are 
able to boast of a large non-fiction percentage. Probably the 
practice has the reverse effect to that intended, since once it is 
realised that any novels are included in the non-fiction percentage 
doubt arises as to the amount of “ real” non-fiction issued. The 
librarian who openly asserted that his non-fiction percentage was 
so and so, but that it did not include a single work of prose fiction, 
would surely be in a stronger position. A more serious objection, 
however, is that comparison is impossible, and misleading. The 
librarian who keeps strictly to the old practice of calling a spade a 
spade is placed in a very unpleasant position if he is asked why 
another town, where he knows the non-fiction issues to be on a par 
with his own, records a much higher non-fiction percentage. Few 
reports, again, show what part of the juvenile issues are of non- 
fiction. In fact, in every part of our statistical work we all follow 
our own methods and so make comparative studies impossible. 


* 


In this connection we would refer to another aspect of inter- 
library comparison—that between county and urban services. 
The librarian of one of our most important schemes recently stated 
in his report that eighty per cent. of the income of his system was 
devoted to book purchases, whereas the average urban library 
only spends eighteen per cent. on books. Probably this gentleman 
made the statement with no thought or intention of presenting 
an invidious comparison, but a reviewer, by emphasising the remark, 
has helped to convey quite a wrong impression to a number of 
readers. We do not propose to waste our time in showing that the 
financial bases of county and urban libraries are so different that 
it is absurd to draw any conclusions from the disparity in the 
gn 4 of expenditure either on books or on anything else. 
at we are concerned with is the danger and undesirability of 
making statements which are liable to mislead the uninformed. 
Needless to say, anyone who deliberately published such misleadi 
comparisons would be guilty of a most reprehensible breach 
professional esprit-de-corps. 
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One of the Branches of the A.L.A. is deploring the fact that 
only about one-fifth of the assistants in its area are members of the 
Association. While expressing our regret that this is so we consider 
that the position is understandable. Assistants in outlying towns 
cannot afford the time or the money to attend many meetings, 
and though the Association’s journal, The Library Assistant, 
is a splendid publication, it is probable that the one or two assistants 
who ave members share it with their fellow workers. Therefore 
we fear that it will be some time before this enthusiastic organisation 
has gathered into its fold all those who are entitled to be embraced. 
We would, however, join with this A.L.A. branch in urging assistants 
not to ask for such obvious advantages as active participation in 
meetings, but to remember the numerous less striking but not less 
important ways in which the A.L.A. is furthering the status and 
education of the coming generation of librarians. A correspondent 
has suggested—and we venture to pass on his proposal for what it is 
worth—that it might be possible for the Association to form a 
Travelling Fund. A part of the subscriptions of the assistants who 
live some way from meeting places might, he remarks, be pooled 
and devoted to defraying in part the travelling expenses of one or 
more from each such town, the fortunate assistant to be selected 
either by his colleagues or by lot. In consideration of this fund, 
he proposes that such staffs would probably be willing to share 
copies of The Assistant and, in any case, if the membership were 
to be doubled—as he believes would result if all assistants had a 
chance of participating in the meetings—the increased income would 
justify such a fund. 


Naturally we do not express any opinion concerning this 
proposal, but content ourselves with once more urging all assistants 
who take any interest in their work to assist actively an Association 
which is labouring on their behalf. 


* * 


An interesting and profitable line of co-operation in the develop- 
ment of reading presents itself in the activities of the National 
Book Council, recently formed to stimulate a greater use of books. 
Some librarians, we are aware, have already made themselves 
busy in this direction, but there is still room for additional effort. 


* * * 


Among the more fruitful efforts of the Library Association 
must be accounted those of Mr. Walter A. Briscoe and the members 
of the Publicity Committee in making more widely known the 
growing work of public libraries in this country. The several 
series of circulars embodying the opinion of prominent men and 
women on the public library service have been excellent, and of 
undoubted value. We understand the Publicity Committee has 
now under consideration the production of pictorial posters designed 
to instruct those who are insufficiently aware of the help the public 
libraries can render. 
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THE UP-TO-DATE AND THE OUT-OF-DATE 
LIBRARY. 
By Epwarp Green, Chief Librarian, Halifax Public Libraries. 
Notwithstanding the great achievement in all branches of 
library administration during the past thirty years, there yet 
remains much to be done before the library system of this country 
can be considered really efficient and capable of fulfilling the social 
and educational functions expected and required. In the first 
place it has to be remembered that present-day requirements 
differ both in nature and volume as compared with those of earlier 
years when the essential need and potentiality of well-equipped 
and administered libraries was not so apparent as is the case now. 
Thanks to the pioneer efforts of a number of professional enthusiasts 
great strides have been made and the number of stagnant institu- 
tions is fewer than a few decades ago. All the same, even in these 
days one occasionally stumbles across a library needing professional 
skill to bring it up-to-date and make it effective. It is the same 
with a public library as with any other branch of municipal activity : 
efficiency means economy in the long run, with this added, that an 
inefficient library is calculated to restrict the whole intellectual 
effort of its neighbourhood. This being so, how important that 
any and every municipal library should possess all the factors 
usually found in the more up-to-date institutions. Exactly what 
these are may be briefly discussed here. First and foremost, 
expert knowledge or training in modern librarianship plus a men- 
tality sufficiently elastic to examine and adopt those variations 
from conventional practice which appear to possess possibilities 
of merit. Next, the wherewithal, or money, proportionate to the 
requirements of the service ; and here it may be stated that in most 
urban areas a rate approximating to threepence in the { is 
necessary if any real and lasting benefits are to be secured. Thirdly, 
a sufficient supply of the right books, and in this connection one 
book per inhabitant should be the mimimum aimed for. Few 
libraries, it is true, possess such a stock, but then many libraries, 
it is now realised, are starved in this respect. Then comes the 
housing of the books—a building preferably specially designed for the 
purpose, with ample space for both stock and readers, and for such 
activities often regarded as subsidiary but really part and parcel 
of any successful library organisation. With these primary factors 
there must be united all those others which go to making known 
and used to the fullest extent the resources available. These 
include the proper classification and cataloguing of the stock; 
together with the adoption of all necessary mechanical aids in the 
shape of shelf labels and pictorial guides usually found in the best 
libraries. But even the factors emumerated will require rein- 
forcement in various directions. Talks about the books, both in 
the library and under the auspices of other organisations, will be 
found of the greatest service. Again, the effective use of the local 
press, and the adoption of the publicity methods and material of 
the Library Association—all these will do much to build up a fuller 
and more satisfactory use of public libraries. 
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How, it may be asked, is one to gauge the efficiency or otherwise 
of a public library. Some would base it upon circulation alone, 
others on the non-fiction percentage, whilst the percentage of popu- 
lation using the library might be chiefly regarded in some quarters. 
Valuable as all these factors undoubtedly are, it is not certain that 
any one alone, or even all of them, provide the full means of measur- 
ing achievement. Perhaps the truest measure is to be found in the 
regard in which the library is held by the actual users and borrowers, 
and their conception of what it should be and actually is. 

So much for the up-to-date library. As regards the out-of-date 
institution, the symptoms are too well defined and apparent to 
need much elaboration. The stock may be old, badly selected, in 
bad condition as regards bindings, or more or less derelict. It may 
be inadequately shelved and inaccessible, neither classified nor 
cottnanel. and administered on old-fashioned lines. All the 
appliances may belong to an earlier age when such ideas as open- 
access and classification were regarded as too novel and revolutionary 
for adoption. It may be starved in supplies, buy its books in the 
wrong way and develop haphazard proportions which do not meet 
the varied needs of its patrons. It may, moreover, degenerate into 
such a condition of lethargy as to be regarded more as a joke than 
to be taken seriously in its neighbourhood, and all the while its 
would-be users are more or less intellectually starved. It is institu- 
tions of this calibre that need the attention of local reformers, and 
any one who is successful in rescuing a derelict library is probably 
doing a much bigger service to his community than he realises. 
No doubt the time is not far away when every community, large 
and small, will be required to maintain an efficient library system, 
just as at the moment it must provide effective education. Indeed, 
it is now realised that the public library is necessary to help and 
to carry on the work of the schools, and therefore there are vital 
reasons why the efficiency of the library should not be behind the 
efficiency of the schools. The sooner this is generally acknowledged 
the better it will be for that greater citizenship and intellectual 
growth without which this country cannot prosper. 


A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION. 
SOME PRELIMINARY CHAPTERS (Continued). 
By Lionet R. McCorvin. 
Ill. 
Tue first matter to consider is the viewpoint, or attitude, adopted— 
the basic principle of the scheme. 

It may be said that a General Classification is one which 
embraces all ¢hings—concrete, abstract, past, present, or future. 
That, however, is a very incomplete definition. If we were to imagine 
the universe struck dead, it would appear as an immense collection 
of things, or, rather, of combinations of things, which it would be 
possible to classify in very many equally satisfactory ways. None 
of these arrangements would bear any relation to life, but that 
would not perhaps matter in a dead world. The point is, that 
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only one of the three types of the material of a classification would 
be embraced. As soon as the universe came to life again the second 
type would demand consideration, this second type being the 
relationships of the things one with another. Reality—using the 
term in preference to “ life,” which is more specially applied to 
biological activity—consists in active inter-relationships between 
things. Each separate thing becomes a factor in the existence of 
other things, and these in turn are influenced by still further entities 
until we find that the living world of ‘‘ matter, motion, and spirit ” 
is an intricate fabric of cross influences, some powerful and intimate, 
some indistinguishable and remote, yet always present. 

Then we introduce a third element—the human factor—and 
man’s relationships to other men and to his environment, provide 
us with the third type. For man’s attitude is invariably, actively 
or passively, purposive. He approaches the things about him 
actuated by a human motive or purpose. This is more obvious 
still when we concern ourselves with books, which are designed to 
serve some human purpose and used only because of their ability 
to do so. 

Now it is quite impossible to devise a general scheme which 
does not embrace two or more of these t . Which, however, 
must predominate ? We could view the whole world with a single 
idea (or characteristic of classification), ¢.g., that of atomic struc- 
ture; more feasibly, we could devise an artificial classification of a 
section of things so as to exhibit a single relationship and suit a 
single purpose. Or we could attempt to give some idea of the 
reality and complexity of life while at the same time regarding 
man simply as a thing of no greater or less importance than any 
other. Thirdly, we could look upon all things with avowed human 
eyes, regarding all as material for man’s activity and investigation— 
in other words, concern ourselves primarily with human purposes. 
This is the method adopted throughout the scheme. 

That being so, the obvious course has been to classify not 
“ things ” but “ purposes,” to group together related, and separate 
unrelated, purposes. With each of these the appropriate material 
is placed. It is unneccessary to mention the advantages of such a 
viewpoint, since it enables a majority of users to find the bulk 
of their material at once place, and lends itself most readily to the 
nature of books which, as before said, are designed to serve purposes. 
One might say without hesitation, that the two chief difficulties 
encountered by users of existing schemes which have not whole- 
heartedly adopted this principle of classification by purpose are 
(a) To find serviceable places for books on purposes which embrace 
material, or things, which are not related excepting by that purpose, 
and (b) To avoid in the process losing, by separation, much of the 
material dealt with in such books. 

The general principle which pervades this scheme is, therefore, 
classification by purpose. It is not suggested that all purposes 
are included, neither is it forgotten that each man will make use 
of his library for many and varied purposes. Furthermore, the 
principle is not ridden to death, as there are certain sections where 
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an apparently more arbitrary arrangement is yet that which is 
more likely to prove serviceable, having regard to the fact that by 
temperament and training most men approach such fields of 
knowledge in a certain, arbitrary, way. Therefore in classifying 
—— the psychology and traditions of students have not been 
neglected. 

IV. 

The order of the main classes is important only for one reason. 
Certainly it should be as logical and consecutive as possible. What 
matters, however, is the linking up of the main classes, the transition 
from one to another, through the studies which are related to both. 


Many variations in the order are possible, and not one is de- 
finitely superior. That which has been adopted after very con- 
siderable experiment will, however, at once give the maximum 
of “‘ transition ’’ sub-classes and offer a satisfactory and unbroken 
sequence. 

After a Generalia Class, we begin with Education, which 
is the gateway to all knowledge, and the preliminary equipment 
of men for all work and all studies. This may be regarded as a 
semi-general class. The sequence proper begins with Psychology— 
the study of the human mind and senses, by which all else is per- 
ceived, understood or imagined, the fount and origin of all human 
speculations and activities. In a strictly logical sequence, mind 
would be followed either by the material environment about which 
man thinks, which he perceives and from which he derives his 
material existence, or by the study of communities since the solitary 
“mind ” could not exist. On practical grounds, however, we have 
followed it with Philosophy, since the “study of” psychology 
is most closely related to the “study of’’ philosophy. Ethics 
as a branch of philosophy, will lead to Religion, which (being 
concerned with man’s behaviour, not only to other men as is Ethics 
but also and primarily to a deity) will lead to Sociology—in the 
first place because ethics (and the human aspect of religion is largely 
ethical) are a fundamental factor in sociology, and in the second 
place because the study of comparative religion shows that most 
primitive beliefs have social and material origins and ethical 
intentions. It may almost be said that man embraced and developed 
religion for social and psychological purposes. 

After Sociology comes Useful and Applied Arts, the means by 
which man secured and developed his material existence. This 
is followed by Science. It may seem wrong, and it is certainly 
unusual, to place the Useful Arts before instead of after Science, 
but there is a great deal to be said for the sequence. Firstly, there 
is no modulation from sociology to science, whereas there is a most 
natural transition from sociology to the useful arts. Secondly 
(see later) there is an even more valuable transition from science. 
Thirdly, science precedes application (useful arts) only in theory. 
In reality men approach the science through the application, or 
with a purpose derived from the application; and, historically, 
science did not develop until much later than application. And 
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the applications of science are much more closely related to human 
life and relationships than science itself. 

Science, expanded on much the usual lines, leads through 
biology to Medicine. This in turn leads to the question of physical 
development and the latter to recreation. ere, therefore, we 
place our Recreative Arts section, arranged so as to disclose a 
progression from the purely physical to those recreations most 
near to the Fine Arts. These are again arranged in a progression 
from those with the most physical and emotional significance to 
those which make most appeal to the intellect, of which Literature 
(a separate series of classes, of course) is predominant. Language 
is placed with Literature as a matter of practical utility. 

This leaves us with only History, Description and Travel, and 
Biography. History pers | probably be placed after Sociology 
since it is largely, though by no means entirely, a record of social 
and political activity. But it is such an immense class that it 
would be very undesirable to break the sequence by inserting it 
anywhere in the middle. As in truth it is a study which to some 
extent embraces all activities, as it, being record, is later in the time 
sequence than other classes, it is best placed at the end. Description 
and travel cannot possibly be separated from history. It is essential 
that the two subjects should be closely related; in fact, the two 
classes are made one and, in the geographical subdivisions, — 
together. Biography—the history of individuals—concludes the 
schedules. 

In the next article, further details of the arrangement will 
be given. 

For convenience, the sequence of main classes is tabulated :— 

Generalia. 

Education. 

Psychology. 

Philosophy. 

Ethics. 

Religion. 

Sociology. 

Useful Arts. 

Science. 

Medicine. 

Recreative Arts. 

Fine Arts. 

Literature and Language. 
History and Description. 
Biography. 


OBITUARY 


AS we go to press we deeply regret to learn of the death of Mr. 
John Potter Briscoe, for 47 years chief librarian of Nottingham, 
and one of the founders of the Library Association. An obit 
notice touching upon his services to the Library Profession wi 
appear in our next issue. 
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SIR JOHN Y. W. MACALISTER. 


Everyone must feel keenly the loss to librarianship in the passing 
of Sir John MacAlister. To say that he was the most outstanding 
personality among librarians of his day is but an inadequate 
expression of the truth. He was the most “ clubable’’ man among 
us; a friend in every sense and way. But Time has thought fit 
to apply its ruthless sword, and we shall know him no more. Yet 
for us he has left ineffaceable memories ; the path of librarianship 
is literally bordered with monuments that tell of his genius. 


20, Hanover Square! A bald address to the unknowing, but 
to librarians a shrine. No more fitting quotation can we give than 
an excerpt from Mr. Jast’s obituary note on James Duff Brown: 
“‘ Foreign librarians visiting London almost invariably made for 
two aeeeteee was the large and handsome room overlooking a 
stately west-end square, which Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister occupied 
for so many years; and the other was a small room, high up in a 
rather dingy-looking triangular building, overlooking a dingier 
street in Clerkenwell, which was so hidden away that one rather 
stumbled upon it than found it, where Mr. J. D. Brown worked 
in his official capacity as Librarian, before he was called to a sphere 
more worthy of his labours, in Islington. 

“How many librarians, how many members of library commit- 
tees, how many workers for the library movement have been 
charmed, interested and instructed in these two rooms !”’ 


Everyone who came into contact with Sir John gained from 
the meeting ; he possessed that rare quality in a man—a lovable 
nature. No librarian, no assistant, ever sought him and came 
away empty; guidance and assistance were always his to give. 
He possessed a genius for welding all interests and shades of opinion, 
as witness the Royal Society of Medicine, which came into being 
through Sir John’s marvellous aptitude for moulding men to his 
purposes. Through his work and faith, 20, Hanover Square was 
purchased for £60,000 for the medical societies; through him it 
was sold, and the present palatial home of the Royal Society of 
Medicine pentane | mainly out of the proceeds. 

‘““Who’s Who,” with its skeleton life, indicates very, very 
briefly the multitudinous activities of Sir John, and leaves one 
amazed that one short life can dignify so many offices and pro- 
fessions. In 1887 we find him as the first librarian of the Gladstone 
library ; two years later he founded the “‘ Library’ ; was Honorary 
Secretary of the Library Association 1887-98, and President 
1914-19. Only the older ones among us can read into the bare 
recital of these facts the tremendous energies of him who once 
held these offices. Through difficult and dark periods Sir John 
MacAlister piloted the Library Association. The 1892 Public 


Libraries Act was his first great achievement, for was it not due to 
his energies and abilities that that small measure of liberty became 
a fact, to be followed 27 years later by another great step in the 
1919 Act. Then came the School of Librarianship at University 
College ; that, too, received tremendous assistance from him. 
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Of the professional publication which he founded in 1889— 
the “‘ Library ’—it needs no words of ours to praise it. From its 
inception, it was always maintained along lines of scholarship 
and dignity throughout its various stages ; it was the one publica- 
tion which, despite vicissitudes, kept its truly “‘library’’ atmosphere. 
Whatever Sir John touched, he dignified. And that is the truest 
and best thing we can say about him. 


PLAY READING. 

By Wa tter A. Briscoe (City Librarian, Nottingham). 
WuEN Shakespeare wrote, in “‘ Hamlet,” of “‘ an excellent play, well 
digested,”” he may not have been referring to the seeing of the 
play, but to the reading of the same—in book-form, possibly. 

There is an increasing interest in the reading of plays in book- 
form, and there is certainly a greater demand at the public libraries 
for volumes containing the text of modern plays. 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson kindly wrote me on this 
subject, saying: “I am glad to know that the libraries have a 
drama side. It is most important that the public should have the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the works of Barrie, Pinero, 
Shaw, etc. Some plays will not bear reading, but the works of 
these masters are exceptions.” 

Barrie’s plays read so smoothly, helped, as they are, by the 
admirable introductory and “continuity’’ notes, which make 
them specially adapted for the home-reader. Shaw’s plays are 
popular reading, although I have heard it facetiously remarked 
that by the time you have read the specially-written Introduc- 
tion there is no need to read the play itself. Sie Arthur Pinero’s 
plays are, fortunately, all available in book-form to enjoy again 
over the fireside. Galsworthy would be included among Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson’s ‘‘ etcetera,’’ and John Drinkwater is a name 
to conjure with nowadays. 

I spent some time with the author of ‘“ Abraham Lincoln ” 
prior to his visit to America, where he went lecturing, and I found 
him keen on the importance of the published play. He is not 
alone in the opinion that the more plays of the right type that are 

blished, the more real students of the drama we shall have. 
the long run he contends that the future of the drama lies 
pretty well in the hands of the dramatists. 

Eden Phillpotts is a firm believer in the existence of the play- 
reading public as well as the play-seeing public, and when I had 
the privilege of visiting him this summer I was interested in his 
views thereon ; and even if he hasn’t seen his play of “‘ The Farmer’s 
Wife ’’ performed in London, he at least has had the opportunity 
of reading it in book-form ! 

When I met St. John Ervine I found him to be equally strong 
on the importance of the published play ; and I think he can rightly 
claim to have done much to keep the published price down to a 
reasonable figure, thereby setting a good example to others. 

I have named a few playwrights only, but, of course, there are 
many others which space forbids me to deal with here. Many of us 
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who have read ‘‘ Tess’’ would like to see the text of the play, 
and I have written to Mr. Thomas Hardy, hoping that we shall be 
permitted to compare the stage version with the one we know in 
story form. 

The increased interest in play-reading has called for the publica- 
tion of a selected list on Modern plays; and locally we have been 
encouraged by the Playgoers’ Club to publish a catalogue of recent 
additions to this section. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


A Happy New YEAR 

I wish you, dear Callimachus ; an old but still quite vernal wish. 
You will need its blessings, no doubt, at this season when the mind 
municipal is focussed on those annual estimates which are for most 
of us the chief administrative concern of January and February. 
For the pale and sapless spectre which is called Economy, and whose 
most characteristic utterance is “ The time is not opportune,” has 
lately started up and is stalking through the land, infecting all the 
foolish people in public office as rarely before. Isn’t it pitiful that 
Lord Eustace Percy should have sent out a circular which definitely 
sets back the clock of education ? He is probably the cat’s-paw of 
circumstances—most men are, alas |—but the circular to which I 
refer shows none of the courage in defending and maintaining his 
own ideals, expressed earlier, that we should expect from a scion 
of the Percies. 

And if such an attack can be made on formal instruction, 
what can libraries expect beyond an attempt at 

Some Sort OF RATIONING ? 
This may be most unfortunate; and the condition of municipal 
library finance at the moment is one that should cause librarians 
some anxiety. On the one hand we have public demands upon us, 
which in some cases are one hundred per cent. greater than those 
made before the war. On the other hand we have the fact that 
not twenty per cent. of the libraries of England have the equivalent 
of a twopenny rate income. Moreover, the cost of books over all 
is precisely 125 per cent. more than in 1914, and the salaries of 
juniors—low enough still, in all conscience—are perhaps 200 per cent. 
more than they were ; while every item in the budget has increased 
enormously. 
We WERE STARVED 

on the penny-rate product in 1914, and (for libraries) a twopenny 
rate to-day is worth possibly }d. in 1914. So that, save in excep- 
tionally favoured towns, we have not really returned to the standard 
of 1914. Think upon this, my Callimachus, whenever you lift hands 
of gratulation over our wonderful progress. No one 1s more awake 
than I am to the financial difficulties of the nation ; no one likes 
taxes, and more particularly rates, less than I do—I pay both. 
But it is the choice of the things on which to retrench that distresses 
intelligent men. Drink, cigars, cars, wireless—men have plen 
of money for these, and the nation was never better snow § 
So you have this 
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PARADOX : 
that there was never a time in our world when men read more, 
when there was a greater run upon libraries or greater demands 
upon the energies of librarians; and in the same breath we have 
to admit that there was rarely less willingness to pay for these 


Our campaign for 1926 needs a beginning. It needs an affirma- 

tion by those who know that 
No Pusiic LIBRARY CAN BE EFFICIENT 
in any town in the British Isles on an income of less than the produce 
of a twopence-halfpenny rate. The solitary exception is the City 
of Westminster, which can exist on less than a penny moderately 
well; but even Westminster has not yet provided West London 
with its Guildhall Library, and when it does, less than a penny 
will not suffice. As for the rest, you see, Callimachus, that real 
efficiency—i.e., sufficiency of good buildings, good books and 
competent service—is extremely rare. And I say again confidently, 
that every library doing outstanding work is costing more than 
twopence. As for the Counties— 
In ParticuLar, East LoTHian 

must be the subject of a word of comment. I understand that the 
Library Sub-Committee recommended the appointment of a 
Librarian at the, surely, meagre salary of £300. This recommenda- 
tion was ‘‘ awfu’ ”’ in the sight of the canny Lowlanders who form 
the Education Committee. They advertised the post at £200. 
Result, no trained librarian would or could look at the situation. 
So they appointed a clerk of their own. The Executive officer 
then sends out to invite tenders from booksellers, who are not only 
to quote for books but for supplying a stock-book with the books 
am entered ; and for the classifying of the books by Dewey. 
Indeed, every work of the trained librarian is to be quoted for by a 
bookseller somewhere. It requires at least a year’s study to classify 
even roughly by Dewey, and as for analytics, etc..—the matter 
does not bear calm discussion. The position is intolerable; the 
saving of £100 will mean the waste of hundreds of public money 
because of want of knowledge, and the public is to be defrauded 
of the library service for which it is paying. This is another example 
of the pitiful myopia of the “‘ Economist.’’ The lady who manages 
the Oxford County Libraries remarks in The Librarian this month 
that the Editor of that journal had demurred to the use of the 
name “ librarian’ by people serving the Counties. She seems to 
have misunderstood the point—The Librarian meant, in all proba- 
bility, that the persons who, in some cases had been appointed to 
control these libraries were not librarians at all, and the assumption 
of the title by them was an impertinence. 

Out of this air of controversy I wish to pass in this New Year 


letter t 
ONE OF PEACE. 


The Old Year had its late sadness in the passing of Sir John 
MacAlister. Do you remember how he wrote that he did not come 
to Conferences of late years—‘‘ I see too many ghosts,’’ he said. 
In the implication of that lies the character of this one of our greatest, 
if not our greatest, pioneers. To him are due the Charter of the 
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Library Association, the birth of The Library, the amended Public 
Libraries Act of 1892 (have I the date right ?—I am away from my 
books), the continuance of the L.A. during the War, the foundation 
of the Bibliographical Society, and last, and perhaps potentially 
the greatest of all his works, the Library School at University 
College arose almost directly out of his efforts. What can I say of 
him ? Only this, that everyone who knew him loved him, even those 
who sometimes opposed him ; he was the spirit of help for others 
made manifest. You and I will miss him, Callimachus, for he often 
wrote to say that he liked our Letters. If he had one weakness 
it was dislike of men who would—as he said—" talk, talk, talk,’’ 
rather than do things. That did not endear him to some of our 
librarians, since we are a naturally loquacious race; but, in the 
end, he made the hearts of all who knew him his own. 
In the early days of this New Year comes 
ANOTHER SHADOW 
caused by the fact that our life-long friend, J. Potter Briscoe, has 
also crossed the Bar. I used to think as a youngster that when I 
crossed to the Other Side the company would not be as interesting 
there as one would wish, since it would not include the librarians 
I knew. “ The long day wanes ’’ and now there is a goodly company 
there, young and old; young through my losses in the War, old 
through the natural change in the passage of the years. There 
will be few I shall greet more warmly than Potter Briscoe; a fine 
entleman ; a delightful friend; man of letters, loving the best in 
iterature and putting it forth; a pioneer librarian in work for 
children and one who served his profession and his day and generation 
well. May these two rest in peace. 
Their example may hearten the younger brethren in 1926, 
and give to us older ones courage and hope. And so, most heartily, 
Farewell. ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “Letrers ON Our AFFAIRS.’’] 


PERSONAL NEWS. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

E. G. Hatton, Warrington, to be Senior Assistant, Warrington. 

Miss I. B. Greenwood, Warrington, to be Children’s Librarian, 
Warrington. 

We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Alfred D. Gascoigne 
who has been in the service of Mudie’s Select Library, Ltd., for 
u “rage of twenty-five years has been appointed General Manager 
of this firm. 


NOTES. 
Tue Society of Bookmen in conjunction with the National Book 
Council have arranged an interesting course of five lectures on 
Books and Reading. Among the lecturers are Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie, whose subject is ‘“‘ Reading’’; Mr. C. R. Sanderson, who 
will speak on ‘‘ The Public Libraries and Reading”; and Mr. Philip 
Guedalla, Mr. St. John Ervine and Mr. Michael Sadleir are to lecture 
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respectively on “‘ Reading History,” ‘‘ The Reading of Plays,” and 
“ Reading Back.” 

An exhibition of all the editions of Dickens’s Christmas Books, 
the Christmas Stories, and other literature relating to the Christmas 
Festival was opened to the public early in December, at The Dickens 
House, 48, Doughty Street, W.C.1. A complete illustrated catalogue 
of the collections on view will be on sale at the House. Mr. Lange, 
the Hon. Librarian, will be pleased to see any Dickens lovers who 
are also collectors. 

It was never more necessary than at the present time (says the 
Hon. Sec. of the L.A. Publicity Committee) to tell the country what 
Public Libraries are doing. Just now so many other educational 
agencies are telling the nation what they are going to do, and in 
other cases what they are commencing to do. So much has already 
been done by Public Libraries, and so much is being done, but 
despite this there is still a woeful lack of knowledge regarding the 
selitiacions activities of our libraries. Whether it is juvenile 
education, adolescent service, or adult education, Public Libraries 
are playing a part, and many of them never miss an opportunity 
to co-operate in the educational, social, and recreational life of the 
town. It is necessary to tell the ignorant by divers means (whether 
the press, pamphlet, or poster) what is being done. There is no 
need to decry other institutions in doing so, nor is there any reason 
for other schemes to decry Public Library work to advance their 
own cause, which it doesn’t. There is room for all the welfare 
schemes we can devise ; but the Public Libraries were never more 
needed than at the present time. Therefore, let the country know 
it, by means of both local and national publicity. If every Library 
Committee and every Librarian played a part in a national campaign 
it would prove that “‘ it pays to advertise.’’ Our motto must ever 
be (after the book-title): “‘ Tell England!” 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS. 

ABERDEEN Public Library.—4lst Annual Report, 1924-25. 
Librarian and Clerk, G. M. Fraser. Population, 158,969. Income 
from 1§d. rate, £8,323. 

Only a brief Report is issued this year so that the continuity of the series 
may be maintained. The work of the Library has been practically at a stand- 
still owing to the re-organization of the system, but during the few weeks 
that have elapsed since the re-opening, ample evidence of the desirability of 
the change has been witnessed. 

Botton Public Libraries—72nd Annual Report, 1924-25. Chief 
Librarian, Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Population, 
181,100. Income from 24d. rate, £12,139. Stock: Lending, 
111,764; Reference, 22,181 ; School Libraries, 4,220. Additions 
during the year, 7,000. Issues: Central Lending, 264,040; 
Central Reference, 13.955; Branches, 414,834; School Libraries, 
42,634; Blind Readers, 1,435. Borrowers, 42,533. Branches, 7. 

Although the total issues fall slight!y below the figures for last year, yet 
the activities of the various departments have maintained a high standard 
of efficiency and service. The Juvenile departments at some of the Branch 
Libraries have been converted to the “‘ open access ’’ system and have been 
provided with te entrances, The special facilities provided for the 
children are greatly appreciated. 
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NORTHAMPTON Public Libraries.—Annual Report for year ending 
October 3ist, 1925. Chief Librarian, Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A. 
Population, 90,923. Stock: Lending, 29,388; Juvenile, 3,854; 
Reference, 27,093; Branch, 2,594. Additions, 5,032. Issues: 
Lending, 258,713; Juvenile, 40,091; Reference, 25,592; 
Branch, 33,560. Borrowers, 12,000. One Branch. 

The ontstanding feature of the year’s work was the opening of the Local 
Room. This room contains a collection numbering over 15,000 items relating 
to the district and the county, and is in the charge of a special assistant. The 
Museum and the Art Gallery were both largely used, while 27,168 visitors 
attended the seven Exhibitions held duting the year. 

PortsmMouTH Public Libraries and Museums. 41st Annual Report, 
1924-25. Borough Librarian, James Hutt, F.L.A. Population, 
247,343. Income from 1.63d. rate, £7,858. Stock: Lending, 
38,623; Reference, 10,082; Branches, 34,990. Additions, 
2,676. Issues: Lending, 169,521; Juvenile, 24,079; Reference, 
36,540; Branches, 191,231. Borrowers, 19,672. Branches, 4. 

rhe total issues in the Lending departments amounted to 63,000 more 
than last year; each Library, with the exception of the only one not using 
the “ open access "’ system, reporting a substantial increase. Visitors to the 

Museums totalled 32,605. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

GATESHEAD Public Library.—Library Record, June—November, 
1925. 

In a short note entitled ‘‘ Wireless, Gramophone, Musical Scores,” the 
need for a gramophone is emphasised, for the purpose of allowing borrowers 
to hear certain musical scores before they borrow them from the Library. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT Public Libraries.—List of Books and Pamphlets 

on Pottery and Porcelain. 

This list is published with the idea of making the collection of books on 
the above subjects better known to manufacturers, pottery designers and 
others interested in the industries of the locality. Descriptive notes are 
added but no “ call numbers ”’ are given, neither is there any indication as 
to in which department, Lending or Reference, the works are to be found. 
WARRINGTON Public Library.—Readers’ Guide, December, 1925. 

Gives necessary information about the Library and a catalogue of books 
on Engineering in all its branches, Wireless Telegraphy, Electricity, etc. 
WILLESDEN Public Libraries——Quarterly Record and Guide for 

Readers, November, 1925. 

A distinct feature of this ‘‘ Record ’’ is the printing of the list of additions 
to each Library separately and not in one long list as is generally done. 
Another instalment of ‘“ Old Willesden” is reprinted from the ‘“ Willesden 
Green Library Quarterly Record,”’ January, 1905. 

GENERAL. 

Clark (Charles H.) PracticaL MEeTHops IN Microscope. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxviii., 
338. Heath and Co., 1925. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book on the Microscope has been brought up to date and is now in 
its fifth edition. It was first published thirty years ago, and such important 
advances have been made in Microscopic apparatus from time to time that 
new editions, fully revised and enlarged, were called for. The work now 
includes a careful study of the latest methods and will be found most useful 


students. 

Coon (Bendetto) Conpuct oF Lire. Authorised Translation 
by Arthur Livingstone. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 326. Harrap 
and Co., Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

Benedetto Croce’s essays are already well known in this country and this 
volume forms a valuable addition to the works already accessable in English: 
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A large proportion of the author’s writings appear to be still unrendered 

from the original. Some forty-three essays are found here which will give 

English readers a new and vital perception of the rationality of life and the 

universe, as seen through the eyes of this great Italian philosopher; 

Kernahan (Coulson) THE READING GIRL SAUNTERS IN BooKLAND 
AND CHATS ON THE CHOICE OF Books AND METHODS OF READING. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 250. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1925. 5s. net. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s work is well known, and he has written a very 
ctical book for the girl reader. He begins by teaching her how to use the 
blic Libraries, The British Museum Library, The Guildhall and other 

institutions right down to the up-to-date circulating libraries. He then 
suggests the best methods of reading different classes of literature such as 

Poetry, History, Essays, Fiction and books of reference and books for the 

Nature student, etc. 

Cisin (Harry G.) Practical ELEctTRIcaL ENGINEERING DrREcT 
CuRRENTS, A MANUAL FOR USE IN INDUSTRIAL AND EVENING 
SCHOOLS AND FOR Home Stupy. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 
324. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work presents the basic principles of direct current of electrical 

engineering and its great aim has been simplicity, the author claiming that 

it is the only work on the subject which does not use symbols nor require a 


knowledge of algebra. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Hullinger (Edwin Ware) THE REForGING oF Russia. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 402. Witherby, 1925. 12s. 6d. net. 

Huntington (Ellsworth), Cushing (Sumner) BusINEss 
GrocrAPHy. Illus., demy 8vo, pp. viii., 352. Harrap and Co., 
Ltd., 1925. 18s. 6d. net. 

Candee (H. Churchill) ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT. The Wonder 
City of Ancient Cambodia. Illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 305. 
Witherby, 1925. 20s. net. 

Cunningham (G. Watts) PRoBLEMS OF PHILosopHy, AN INTRO- 
pucTORY SURVEY. With a Foreword by Viscount Haldane. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxii., 454. Harrap and Co., 1925. 8s. 6d. net. 

Foord (Edward) Tue Last AGE oF RomAN Britain. [Illus., demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 294. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1925. 15s. net. 

Ruffin (J. N.) Great Locictans. Down to Aristotle Inclusive. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 116. Simpkin Marshall, 1925. 5s. net. 

Rakovsky (C. G.) RouUMANIA AND BESSARABIA. Cr. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 64, W. P. Coates, 1925. Is. net. 

Soviet Russia. An Investigation by British Women Trade 
Unionists. April to July, 1925. Cr. 8vo, wrappers. W. P. 
Coates, 1925. Is. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor oj 


Tue LipraRy WoRLD. 19th December, 1925. 
SIR, 

In your note on the 42nd Report of the Gilstrap Public Library 
(Newark) I noticed with some surprise that “the percentage of 
* class’ literature has risen from 48 to 65 since the war.” It would 
be interesting to know if this is a misprint or an example of the 
result obtained by some special method of calculating. In the 
library where I am employed the non-fiction percentage is a little 
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over 20. Surely there must be some not obvious explanation of 
this striking difference ! 

Further, I cannot believe that a reviewer of a professional 
journal of the importance of The Library World is sincere when 
e expresses pleasure on being informed “ that a marked increase 
is shown in the use made of books other than fiction.” Is he not 
merely reproducing a thought expressed by some worthy moralist 
of the fifties who was anxious to find “ good in everything ”"— 
even in public libraries? In detail, classified library statistics 
have little significance ; they should be accepted and used merely 
as figures showing which classes are most popular ; and any — 
to draw moral or other dismal conclusions from them should 
strongly discouraged. 

To give an example of the fallacy of the “‘ fiction percentage ” 
is easy, for I have just finished reading Proust’s ‘“‘ Swann’s Way.” 
It is, of course, classified as fiction; it has taken me six weeks 
(that is three issues) to read, and it has, in all probability, been 
hailed by William James in the astral world as the greatest contri- 
bution to psychology since Freud. Alas! All my reading has 
but gone to swell that dreadful fiction percentage. Yet, if in that 
six weeks I had read twelve books like Thurston’s ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew,” Cowed Knowall’s “‘ More Texts for the Doped,” etc. (not 
an impossible feat as far as numbers are concerned) I should evi- 
dently not have been wasting my time and ruining my mental 
faculties. On the contrary, I should have made your reviewer's 
heart leap with joy to think that the Public Library had saved yet 
another soul who but for its help might have still been wallowing 


in the mud of fiction. 


I am, Sir, 


38, Hornsey Park Road, Yours, etc., 
F. S. Smit. 


Hornsey, N.8. 

[The figures mentioned in our correspondent’s letter are correct, 
as given in the Report, although no further details are supplied. 
The expression of pleasure at the greater use made of books other 
than fiction comes from the same source. The object of the Public 
Library is to educate and uplift and it is surely permissible for one 
such institution to feel gratified at its successful efforts to attain 
that object. We also feel that it is a matter for congratulation to 
find even one small community endeavouring to lift itself from the 
“ mud of fiction "’ to something more solid and lasting. — Ed., L.W.] 


To the Editor of 
Tue Liprary Wor-p. 


28th December, 1925. 


Sir, 

With reference to the letter in your December issue headed 
“The Classification of Psycho-Analysis,” my reply to inquiries 
regarding the placing of Psycho-Analysis in Dewey would have been 
shorter than that of Mr. Sayers. It would have been “ Consult 


the Relative Index in the latest Edition of Dewey.” 
Yours faithfully, 
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